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BISMARCK AND MOTLEY.-WITH CORRESPON- 
DENCE TILL NOW UNPUBLISHED. 

BY JAMES PEMBERTON GRUND. 



When I found myself in Berlin, several years ago, as the cor- 
respondent of a great American newspaper, I felt that to leave 
Berlin without having had an interview with the ''Iron Chan- 
cellor " would mean that my mission had been a failure. No 
journal at that time had obtained an interview from the Prince 
for twelve years— not since M. de Blowitz had performed his 
memorable feat of securing in advance a copy of the Berlin 
Treaty before its ratification for publication in the Times. I 
had been presented to the Chancellor ashort time before his retire- 
ment, but as at that time his relations with his imperial master 
were rather strained, he declined to discuss politics. After he had 
gone to Friedrichsruh, the labor question in Europe entered upon 
an acute phase, and it was thought that the First of May would 
not pass without trouble in any one of the great cities of Europe. 
Through the kindness of Count Herbert Bismarck, I obtained 
permission to visit his illustrious father at Friedrichsruh about 
the middle of April, in order to obtain from him his view on the 
Labor Question, and more particularly the end, aim and probable 
result of the socialistic agitation then carried on with feverish 
activity in every country of the civilized world. 

I had had the honor of meeting Count Herbert Bismarck 
many years before that time — when he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. The Chancellor received me very graciously 
and granted mean interview on the subject of socialism in which, 
as was his wont, he disdained the artificial aspect of the question 
altogether and went at once to the very essence of it, tearing out 
the heart of his subject, of which he knew every detail. He took 
me for a two hours' drive with him on the second day of my 
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arrival — not along the highway, but along the rough roads cut 
through the woods. This was thought to benefit his digestion. He 
talked of socialism almost the whole time without a pause. Never 
ouce was his memory at fault, either with regard to places or 
people or their actions. Nor was there lack of anecdote to make 
the tale more living. Of Lasalle, whom he had known in his 
youth, he said : " A great vanity, but greater knowledge. The 
best talker I ever listened to. Had he lived, he would have be- 
come a conservative — at least he would never have remained a 
socialist." The guilds of the master workmen in the Middle 
Ages that placed the handicraftsman in a position to be envied by 
his descendants of to-day, the Chancellor summed up in a single 
sentence as " an aristocracy of labor." The present struggle for 
existence and the law of the survival of the fittest was in the ex- 
Chancellor's opinion a necessary condition of modern life. " If 
it ever came to an end," he observed, "there would be a dead- 
lock of human action, of human activity, which is not the inten- 
tion of Divine Providence. Such a condition of affairs is, more- 
over, only possible where slavery exists, as in Africa — where it 
has existed ever since the world had a history— or in the thousand 
isles of the Southern Pacific Ocean, where man, when he is 
hungry, has but to put forth his hand to pluck the fruit from the 
tree. But our modern progress and civilization is produced by 
the friction ot human competition. If society wishes to secure 
peace it must always be ready to fight for it." Speaking of the 
politicians who coquette with socialism in order to obtain votes, 
he said : " They do not keep before their minds the image of 
what society would be when dominated by the least instructed 
and intelligent portion of the population, whose ignorance is 
oasily led by any eloquent liar, who supplies them with the most 
liberal promises at the cheapest rates. The mob needs flatterers, 
as much as, or more than, any sultan." 

The Prince was not disposed to make light of the spectre of 
socialism. " Troubles ahead caused by the Labor Question," he 
continued, "are more imminent than foreign wars. We are 
riding a steeplechase over an unknown country." The Chancellor, 
in conclusion, said that all reasonable demands of the working- 
men for the improvement of their condition were sure to be re- 
alized by means of workingmen's suffrages without a lapse into 
political chaos. 
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The life at the castle was simple — the table plentiful and ex- 
quisite. The Chancellor had always been fond of the good things 
of this life and his iron constitution had not only enabled him to 
withstand the ill effects of early excesses — but to carry a moderate 
enjoyment of the pleasures of tobacco, wine, and the table intoau 
advanced period of his existence. In the morning everyone had 
coffee or tea, toast and eggs in his or her room — the Chancellor 
himself taking two eggs to his share without any liquid refresh- 
ment of any kind. About ten o'clock, when the visitors began to 
drift into the dining room, the Chancellor sat at the head of the 
table, chatting, glancing at the newspapers and sipping a pint of 
still Moselle, unaccompanied by any solid refreshment. Beside 
his arm-chair lay the two great dogs, Thyras, the gift of the young 
Kaiser, and Rebecca. For many years, dating from his student 
days, successive dogs of the Chancellor's have borne the names 
Thyras and Rebecca. There was always a Thyras at Varzin or 
Friedrichsruh with a Rebecca to keep him company. 

After the pint bottle of Moselle and the chat — wherein the 
Chancellor never became didactic, but allowed everyone his say — 
only when he added his comments to a remark it seemed in every 
instance amplified, clarified and explained in the light of his own 
powerful and comprehensive intellect — he went out for a walk. A 
great charm of his talk was the simple direct way in which he treated 
of subjects he had mastered, or great events in which he had taken 
part. Nothing elaborate, no striving after effect. All discussed 
in a plain, easy style; all the more graphic because it was so simple. 
He was a great naturalist — a great botanist — a great farmer ; like 
Goethe, " he understood trees," and the nature of various ani- 
mals, wild or domestic. While walking he talked — or rather thought 
aloud — and nothing he said seemed trivial, even when he discussed 
some very simple every-day matter. He was sure to find some strik- 
ing side in the thing itself, or in its relation to other things in 
this world, and proved this to you in a couple of crisp sentences. 

He did me the honor on one or two occasions to allow me to 
accompany him in these little walks. One day we saw on a 
rustic bench a quantity of feathers and some blood, the remains 
of some small member of the feathered tribe, made a meal of by 
a hungry bird of prey. " How much useless cruelty there is in 
this world," he observed, "the hawk devoured the breast of that 
bird while it was yet alive." 
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When the Prince reached a spot on the bank of a little stream 
on the far side of which were a couple of mills belonging to him, 
the Prince took a seat on a rustic bench, with the two great dogs 
at his feet. I happened to speak of a picture hanging in the 
drawing-room at the castle, showing the famous " Death-Ride," 
as the Prussians call it, of the First Dragoon Guards (now 
Queen Victoria's Own) on August 16, 1870, at Mars-la-Tour ; in 
which both the Chancellor's sons took part. Count Herbert was 
severely wounded in the thigh. Count William's horse was shot 
under him. But I will endeavor to tell the story of the part his 
sons took in that famous charge as the Chancellor told it to me. 

"Both my sons were present in the famous cavalry charge of 
August 16," said the Chancellor, " and my Bon Herbert received 
there a bullet wound through the leg, from which he has never 
completely recovered, and which has at times been aggravated by 
hi3 tendency to abuse his remarkable faculty for work. He re- 
ceived no regular medical care on the field, the only one who 
looked after him then being a veterinary surgeon, a Swiss. The 
wound remained open for a considerable period, and from time to 
time pieces of leather were ejected that had been carried into the 
wound by the bullet. 

" My other son, William, was but a few hundred yards from 
the French front, when his horse was shot through the hoof and 
fell across the sheath of his sabre so as to prevent his getting up. 
He managed, however, to cut the leather thongs holding the 
scabbard to his belt, and not only regained his feet, but managed 
to make his horse get up. No sooner had he done this than the 
French line fired a volley, from the effects of which he sheltered 
himself behind his horse. He was making off for his life, as the 
French spared none who took part in the charge, when his atten- 
tion was attracted to a wounded dragoon of his regiment, who 
shouted to him, ' Save me ! ' My son seized him and managed to 
lift him up and sling him across the saddle. So they proceeded 
until they reached a ditch, when the horse fell for a second time 
and it was impossible to make him get up again. So my son was 
compelled to abandon his steed and the wounded trooper to their 
fate. When he looked at his horse for the last time he counted 
eight bullet holes in the animal's body. 

" Besides the shot in his thigh, my son Herbert was struck by 
another ballet in the chest and his life was saved in rather a re- 
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markable manner. When his regiment was under marching 
orders, I told him that it would be a pity, in case he were 
wounded, for a handsome gold watch he carried to fall into 
the hands of the French. So I made him give it to me to keep, 
giving him instead a plain French hunting watch of ebony, as 
hard as iron and of no great value. This was struck by the 
bullet, which deviated from its course, otherwise my boy must 
have perished." 

During the course of this conversation, the Prince, in alluding 
to the necessity of being beforehand with an enemy, whether in 
politics or war, said : " When you see his hand in his pocket, 
put your own on your pistol ; when you hear him cocking, fire I" 

Of the value of an English alliance he said : " The enormous 
fleet of England makes her a valuable ally. It is always in her 
power — by making a naval demonstration on the coasts of a 
power at war with her — to compel that power to divide its forces 
to guard its line of seaboard from attack." 

In speaking of the fall of a great minister, he said : " It is 
always a fool's work when you are called upon to assume respon- 
sibility for acts in which you had no share." 

I have known three private secretaries of Prince Bismarck. 
The first was Herr von Eottenburg, who was in his service at the 
time he ceased to be Imperial Chancellor, but did not follow his 
master into retirement, though he has since then been several 
times his guest at Friedrichsruh. Herr von Eottenburg is now 
a Secretary of State and the son-in-law of the late Mr. William 
Walter Phelps, at one time Minister of the United States in 
Berlin. Lothar Bucher, a man who played a leading part in 
German politics when he was an advanced Liberal, or, more truly 
stated, an extreme Eadical or Socialist of the school of Ferdi- 
nand Lasalle, of whose last will and testament he was executor, 
was his successor. He became the convert to Conservatism that 
Prince Bismarck said Lasalle himself would have been if he had 
lived. With his change of opinion, the great personal influence 
of Prince Bismarck had, no doubt, a great deal to do ; but it is 
a curious fact that it was Bucher's long residence in England 
after the events of 1848, that brought home to him the convic- 
tion that parliamentary government is a failure, and that "the 
talk of the tribunes "could do nothing to bring about German 
unity. 
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And that is exactly where the shoe pinches, and that is why 
Herr Eugen Kichter, the Freisinnigs, and Herr Leibknecht and 
Herr Bebel, the Socialists, were so bitter against the Chancellor. 
He accomplished the work they lamentably failed in, by employ- 
ing methods of his own with which theirs had nothing in com- 
mon. 

Lothar Bucher expressed his acquired convictions in a book 
entitled " Der Parlamentarismus wie er ist," (Parliamentarian- 
ism as it is.) After that his old friends among the German Bad- 
icals would have nothing more to do with him, and he accepted a 
position in the Foreign Office. 

Lothar Bucher, now gathered to his fathers, was a little man, 
of manners and appearance quaint enough to have delighted 
Charles Dickens. Very short and slight, almost as diminutive as 
the late Herr Windthorst, with a queer, puckered up little face, 
all wrinkles, and the shrewdest, kindliest, bright blue eyes imag- 
inable. 

We took a walk together one morning. Among the features 
of Frieirichsruh is a hedge, or rather wall, of pine and fir trees 
surrounding the Castle and the grounds in such a manner as to 
protect the inmates from the biting blasts of autumn from which, 
ever quarter they may come. Every variety of the pine is repre- 
sented, and it seems there are several hundred of them ; when- 
ever I asked Bucher the name of one, he looked carefully at the 
leaves, plucked one, tasted and smelled it, and if then unable to 
classify it, which was seldom, said, with a little sigh, " I must 
ask the Prince." Bucher was a fine botanist and practical farmer 
himself, and told me, among other things, that he had experi- 
mented with the planting of Indian corn in various parts of Ger- 
many, with a view to introducing it to the Fatherland as a new 
article of diet. 

That set us to talking of the United States, of which Bucher 
spoke with admiration. A people who had brought such a stu- 
pendous civil war to a successful conclusion and who had so mag- 
nificently developed the resources of the country, must possess the 
highest qualities. This led us naturally to discuss the Prince's 
friendship with distinguished Americans, including Bayard Tay- 
lor, William Walter Phelps and others; but more especially with 
the late John Lothrop Motley, Ex- Minister of the United States 
to London and Vienna and the historian of the " Eise of the 
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Dutch Kepublic," who was Prince Bismarck's college " chum," 
first at Goettingen and then at Berlin, and for whom he cher- 
ished a tender regard that lasted until the end of the distiguished 
American's earthly career. 

The Prince had often spoken to Bucher of Motley. "Motley," 
said Herr Bucher, "went to Goettingen in 1833. He remained 
there a year. While there he made the acquaintance of Bismarck, 
known in his student days as 'the mad Junker' (squire) on ac- 
count of his recklessness, daring, and defiance of University au- 
thority. Besides the Prince, the principal friends of Motley at 
Goettingen were Count Hermann von Keyserling (afterward a 
great botanist) and Herr von Kanitz, who was later on Prussian 
Minister at Naples. Both Prince Bismarck and Motley followed 
the lectures of the great jurist Savigny. After remaining a year 
at Goettingen Motley went to Berlin. Prince Bismarck did the 
same and while in the Prussian capital, they lodged in the house 
of an old gentleman named Logier at No. 161 Fried richstrasse. 

In the admirable collection of letters of John Lothrnp Motley, 
edited by George William Curtis, is one to his mother, dated 
Berlin, "up one flight of stairs." He speaks of Berlin as 
" this most right-angled of cities." He was a good republican, 
even as a boy ; and speaks of " Prussian tyranny dealt out in 
homoeopathic doses constantly administered." Of German 
students he says : " German students are certainly an original 
and peculiar race of beings, and can be compared to noth- 
ing. . . . Their character is a labyrinth out of which I 
cannot find my way." 

The German students have changed a good deal since the thir- 
ties. The romantic side of their character has suffered abatement. 
At that time it was a proper thing for a dandy student to prom- 
enade the streets of a University town in a frogged dressing gown, 
buckskin breeches with jack boots with enormous spurs, an 
enormous sabre clanking at his heels ; a pipe a yard long between 
his teeth and a monster mastiff (Ultner) gambolling at his side, 
whom occasionally, to amuse himself or the passers-by, he made 
to jump over his stick. To-day the students smoke oigars in the 
street and the jack boots are reserved for festive occasions. The 
duels were more frequent and more bloody in the good old times. 
The duellists did not wear the great wire spectacles to protect 
their eyes as they do now, so that the sight of a Cyclops among 
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members of the corps was not unfrequent. A few years after 
Motley left Goettingen, he gave to the world in a novel, "Morton 
of Morton's Hope," a vivid picture of German University life as 
it was then. The German hero of the book is Otto von Rabens- 
march, a desperate, roystering, swaggering, but high-minded and 
clever student ; and there is little room for doubt that here the 
young Bismarck sat for his portrait. Eabensmarck in the novel 
compels the bully of the University to jump over his stick at the 
word of command, like a dog, in order to avoid fighting a duel 
to the death, and I have heard that the Prince in his student days 
did something of the sort. Motley's friends, Kanitz and Keyser- 
ling, also figure in the book under thin disguises, as do his two 
American chums at Goettingen, both of Charleston, S. 0., 
Amory Coffin and Mitchell King. 

After the youth who was to become a great statesman and the 
youth who was to become a great historian had passed two years 
of university life together, each went his way ; one became a 
country gentleman, the other returned to the United States. 
They did not meet anin until 1855, twenty-two years afterwards. 
Both had married ladies born and brought up in their immediate 
neighborhood : Motley, the charming sister of Park Benjamin ; 
Bismarck, the amiable and accomplished Praulein Johanna von 
Puttkammer. Both were fortunate enough to marry women 
singularly gifted intellectually, and with whom they were in per- 
fect sympathy. Motley, in 1855, was passing through Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where Bismarck was accredited Prussian Minister 
to the Diet of the German Confederation (he was appointed in 
1851). The Diet was mainly composed of visionaries and wordy 
triflers, not a man of mark among them, and it was there that 
Bismarck imbibed that contempt for parliamentary long-winded- 
ness that never since then entirely deserted him. A clever man 
has called the Frankfort Diet " the political toy-shop of Europe," 
and of the Bund of German States (including Austria), then in 
a somewhat shaky condition, Heine wrote : 

" O Bund, 
Du Hund, 
Tht bist nickt geeund !" 

In Mr. Ourtis's collection of Motley's letters is one to his 
wife, dated Frankfort, July 27, 1855, in which he describes 
the renewal of his acquaintance with the old college friend he 
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had quitted nearly a quarter of a century before. When he 
called, Bismarck was at dinner, so he left his card and promised 
to return in half an hour. Motley learned later that as soon as 
Bismarck received his card he despatched a servant to Motley's 
hotel, but the servant missed Motley, who had returned to his 
hotel by another way. " When I came back," Motley continues, 
" I was received with open arms. I can't express to you how 
cordially he received me. If I had been his brother instead of an 
old friend, he could not have shown more warmth and affec- 
tionate delight in seeing me. I find I like him even better than 
I did, and you know how high an opinion I have always expressed 
of his talents and disposition. He is a man of very noble charac- 
ter and of very great powers of mind." 

We like to recall our youth in the faces of friends of our early 
days, and Bismarck was no exception to the rule. Motley, one 
of the most charming and distinguished of men, was at once re- 
stored to his old place in the heart of his whilom companion and 
friend. 

Motley dined and took luncheon repeatedly with the Bis- 
marcks, and was entertained with an account of the part 
Bismarck played in the events of 1848. Bismarck was always 
the staunchest of Royalists — "a Jacobite Squire," as he has 
described himself to me ; while his friend, though of a refined, 
reserved, and aristocratic temperament, that earned him later 
on a healthy corps of enemies among his rough-and-ready 
compatriots, was, by conviction, as well as the impulse of his 
heart, a Republican, who, to quote his own words, considered 
"Democracy the climax of political progress and the destiny of 
advanced races." It is difficult to underestimate the influence 
two such noble natures must have had in early youth one upon 
the other — how much of Bismarck's cast-iron prejudices of 
country and of caste may have softened at the touch of the 
other, nor how the powerful nature of the German may have 
modified the sanguine views of human perfectibility and power 
of self-government entertained by the generous, high-spirited 
young American. 

In another letter to his wife Motley conoludes a summary of 
his friend's great qualities by saying: " Strict integrity and 
courage of character, a high sense of honor, a firm religious be- 
lief, united with remarkable talents, make up necessarily a com- 
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bination which cannot be found any day in any court, and I have 
no doubt that he is destined to be Prime Minister, unless his ob- 
stinate truthfulness, which is apt to be a stumbling-block for 
politicians, stands in his way. " 

A shrewd prophecy to make as long ago as 1855, when few 
people outside of Germany had even heard the name of Bismarck. 
His love of truth has indeed been at times the stumbling-block 
in his way, which only his transcendent ability and determined 
energy enabled him to shove aside. He despised all matters of • 
convention in his heart of hearts, and for his bluntness received 
from his colleagues of the Corps,the nickname "the diplomatist in 
wooden shoes." "He went to office," writes Motley, "with a holy 
horror of the mysterious nothings of diplomacy, but soon found 
out how little there was in the whole galimatias." 

The two men threshed out the subject of the recent struggles 
in Europe between throne and people, over their wine, of course 
from different standpoints, but Motley writes : " I am glad of an 
opportunity of hearing the other side put by a man whose talents 
and character I esteem and who so well knows le dessous des cartes. " 

TJy household arrangements of Prince Bismarck, at least in 
the country, varied but little from what Motley says of the Frank- 
fort household. " It is one of those establishments where every 
earthly thing that can be eaten or drunk is offered you ; porter, 
soda-water, small beer, champagne, burgundy or claret are about 
all the time, and everybody is smoking the best Havana cigars 
every minute." The Prince was hospitable as an Arab, and the 
stranger within his gates, be he humble or great, was looked after 
as if he were a king. In the country the dinner hour was 
six, and there was an abundance of the most excellent wines and 
capital cosmopolitan cooking, English, French, German and even 
Russian dishes admirably prepared ; while at eleven there was a 
handsome cold collation set out in the dining-room for those who 
felt equal to eating more. 

On the morning of the day before I left Friedrichsruh, I vis- 
ited the Prince in his own apartments. He was walking up and 
down the room in a heavy frogged dressing-gown. In the open 
fire-place, although it was warm weather, fire had been made, 
while his secretary was busy in sorting the letters from a number 
of cases and placingthem in symmetrical order upon a large table. 
Now and again the Prince, after glancing through one of these 
vol. clxitii. no. 502. 24 
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little packets, would fling them into the flames and watch them 
until they were consumed. He was destroying the correspondence 
of a life-time, only reserving the letters to be used in the prepar- 
ation of his memoirs and a few to which a history attached. 

How an autograph hunter would have wept at the sight I 
The secret thought of warriors and statesmen nobly expressed, 
signed by the greatest names in Europe, a crackling flame, a little 
puff of smoke, and then ashes. I don't know why, but io seemed 
to me one of the saddest sights I ever saw — as if a whole 
page of history were torn out of the book of the world to disap- 
pear forever. 

The father of the writer had known and liked Motley when 
they were both young men and there is a reference or two to him 
in Motley's published letters. They crossed the ocean on the same 
sailing vessel when Motley, a boy of eighteen, was on his way to 
Goettingen. My father described Motley to me as he was then, a 
slight, delicate stripling, strikingly handsome and somewhat of a 
dandy. He affected the turn-down collars and the cynicism of 
Lord Byron, as was in 1832 very much the fashion among the well- 
bred youth of England and America. He had a very sweet voice 
and beguiled the few pleasant hours of a very tempestuous voyage 
by singing to the accompaniment of a guitar — a practice he kept 
up at the University, when, no doubt, the words 

" In good old Colony times 
When we lived under a kinj?," 

first struck upon the ear of the Prince. In a letter to his wife 

written from Frankfort Bismarck asks, " Where did I get that 

song which has been haunting me the whole day ? 

" ' Over the blue mountains, 
Over the white sea-foam, 
Come, thou beloved one, come, 
Come to thy lonely home.' 

" I do not know," he adds, "who must have sung it to me in 
'auld lang syne.'" 

No doubt Motley could have told him.* 

The Prince had mentioned Motley's name to me in terms of 
the greatest admiration, a feeling which I shared. Knowing 
that my father had known the historian, and my own admiration 

* Bismarck referred to the old Colony song in his great Reichstag speech on 
February 6, 1SS3, and spoke of having been taught it " by his dear deceased friend, 
John Motley." 
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of his character and works, he paused in his work of burning the 
letters to hand to me six from John Lothrop Motley to himself, 
full of clever and original matter, and two of them possessing 
considerable historical interest. " Take them," he said simply, 
handing them to me. 

I glanced at them, and seeing how important they were, 
asked if I might use them as the subject of an article. 

"Certainly," replied the Prince, " butyou must omit anything 
in them that might give annoyance to any surviving member of 
my old friend's family." 

I promised and took the letters away with me that afternoon. 
A month later I received a note from Count Herbert Bismarck, 
enclosing three other letters of Motley's. " Here are three letters 
of Motley which my father gave me for you, thinking" that it 
would interest you to keep them. They are quite charming and 
I am sure you will like to add those lines of a distinguished 
countryman of yours to your collection of autographs." 

The first of these letters appears to have been preceded by 
some short notes subsequent to Motley's visit to the Bismarcks at 
Frankfort in 1855. It was written a short time after the ap- 
pointment of Motley as Minister of the United States at Vienna. 
In it he endeavors to enlist the sympathies of his powerful Ger- 
man friend for the cause of the North, and tries to ascertain the 
exact nature of the attempts made by Louis Napoleon to induce 
England to join hands with him in an active intervention in 
American affairs, or at any rate in the recognition of the 
Southern States as belligerents. This went so far that in 1862 a 
motion to recognize the Southern Confederacy was introduced 
in the British House of Commons and lost. Lord Palmerston 
was decidedly opposed to it, and there were those in England 
higher placed even than he, who earnestly desired the success of 
the North, the emancipation of the blacks, and the continued 
existence as a united nation of the transatlantic branch of the 
great Anglo-Saxon family. Thus the attempt of Louis Napoleon 
failed in spite of the fact that it was supported by almost the 
whole of the British aristocracy and by a very large and influential 
portion of the prominent commercial magnates of England, who 
had suffered seriously in pocket by the long struggle going on 
across the Atlantic. 

When this letter was written, Bismarck was Prussian Minister 
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in Paris, and the watering place in the south of France here re- 
ferred to is Biarritz. It was at this time that Bismarck first met 
the Emperor Napoleon and, with his usual acumen formed at once 
that estimate of his character by which he was ever afterward 
governed in his dealings with him. He looked upon him as a 
very much over-estimated man, and disagreed with all Europe in 
thinking him not so much a great genius with a bad heart as a 
man of excellent heart and very ordinary abilities. " Bismarck," 
writes Motley, " is according to common report to be called to 
Berlin in the antumn to form a ministry." He recalls that de- 
lightful visit to Frankfort eight years before, and wishes to be re- 
membered to Madame Bismarck, whom he has described to his 
wife as one of the cleverest and most amiable of women. 

He then, like a true patriot, takes up the cudgels in defence 
of his country, menaced by enemies abroad and at home. He sets 
forth in a few terse sentences the essence of the Monroe doctrine, 
and intimates that the United States " will resist to the death 
any interference on the part of Europe." He then begs Bismarck 
to tell him what he knows with regard to the French Emperor's 
intrigues against the Northern States, " if he can do so without 
violating any confidences." He shows his knowledge of England's 
turning a deaf ear to Napoleon's proposal and enumerates the ex- 
cellent reasons, practical reasons, that exist for England's holding 
aloof. But with France it is different. She loves la Qloire, the 
Mexican expedition is on the tapis, and Louis Napoleon is what 
Bismarck has called " the would-be self-appointed manager of the 
affairs of the world." 

Legation of the United States of America, 

Vienna, August 29th, 1863. 

My DeAE Bismarck : I have been at this point now about eight 
months, and ever since I came here I have been most desirous of opening 
communications with. you. But for a long time you seemed to be so much 
on the move between Berlin, Petersburg and Paris, that even if I should 
succeed in getting a letter to you, it appears doubtful whether I should be 
lucky enough to receive a reply. 

Perhaps I shall be more successful now— for the newspapers inform me 
that you are in some watering-place in the South of France. So I shall 
write but a very brief note, merely to express my great desire to hear from 
you again, and my hope that in an idle moment, if you ever have such, you 
will send me a line to tell me of yourself, your prosperity, and of your wife 
and children. 

Pray give my sincerest regards to Madame de Bismarck, and allow me 
to add those of my wife, altho' personally still unknown to you both — alas t 
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I don't know whether you have observed in any newspapers that I was 
appointed about a year ago Minister Plenipotentiary, etc., to this court. I 
arrived here from America about the beginning of November. I much fear 
that this is the very last place in Europe where I shall ever have the good 
luck of seeing you. Nevertheless, whether you remain in Paris or go— as 
seems most likely from all I can gather from private and public sources— to 
Berlin this autumn, to form a ministry; in either case there is some chance 
of our meeting, some time or other, while there would have been none so 
long as you remained in St. Petersburg. Pray let me have a private line 
from you— you can't imagine how much pleasure it will give me. My meet- 
ing with you in Frankfort, and thus renewing the friendship of our youth 7 
will remain one of the most agreeable and brightest chapters in my life. 
And it is painful to think that already that renewed friendship is beginning 
to belong to the past— and that year after year is adding a fold to the 
curtain. 

However, you must write to me, and tell me where we can all meet next 
summer, if no sooner. I wish you would let me know whether and how 
soon you are to make a cabinet in Berlin. Remember that when you write 
to me, it is as if you wrote to some one in the planet Jupiter. Personally, I 
am always deeply interested in what concerns you. But, publicly, I am a 
mere spectator of European affairs, and wherever and whatever my sympa- 
thies in other times than these might be, I am too entirely engrossed with 
the portentous events now transacting in my own country to be likely to 
intermeddle or make mischief in the doings of this hemisphere, save in so 
far as they may have bearing on our own politics. You can say anything 
you like to me, then, as freely as when you were talking to me in your own 
house. 

The cardinal principle of American diplomacy has always been to ab- 
stain from all intervention or participation in European affairs. This has 
always seemed to me the most enlightened view to take of our exceptional, 
and therefore fortunate, political and geographical position. I need not say 
how earnest we are in maintaining that principle at this moment, when we 
are all determined to resist to the death any interference on the part of 
Europe in our affairs. 

I wish, by the way, you would let me know anything you can pick up in 
regard to the French Emperor's intentions or intrigues in regard to our civil 
war. 

Of course I don't suggest to you for an instant any violation of confi- 
dence, but many things might be said with great openness to you that would 
not, from reserve or politeness, or a hundred other reasons, be said to an 
American diplomatist. 

I suppose there is no doubt whatever that L. N. has been perpetually, 
during the last six months, provoking, soliciting, and teasing the English 
Cabinet to unite with him in some kind of intervention, and that the English 
Ministers have steadily refused to participate in the contemplated crime. 
Of course they know and we know, that intervention means war with the 
United States government and people on behalf of the rebel slave-holders, but 
I have very good reason to know that the English government refuse— and 
that Lord Palmerston even ridicules the idea as preposterous. Not that the 
English love us. On the contrary, they hate us, but they can't understand 
how it will help the condition of their starving populations in the manufac- 
turing districts to put up the price of cotton 500 per cent., which a war with 
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America would do, and to cause an advance in corn in the same proportion. 
There is no doubt whatever that the harvest in England is a very bad one, 
and that they must buy some 80 million sterling worth of foreign corn. On 
the other hand, the harvest in America is the most fruitful ever known 
since that continent was discovered. 

Unless lunatics were at the head of affairs in England, they would not 
seize the opportunity of going to war with the granary of corn and cotton 
without a cause. 

But it may be different with Prance. She is fond of "to Gloire." And 
she is sending out an expedition to Mexico, altho' she seems likely to have 
her hands full in Italy just now. Moreover, L. N. is the Heaven-appointed 
arbiter of all sublunary affairs, and he doubtless considers it his mission to 
" save civilization " in our continent, as he has so often been good enough to 
do in the rest of the world. 

What do you think i3 his real design ? How far do you believe he has 
gone in holding out definite encouragement to the secessionist agents in 
Prance ? Do you think he has any secret plot with them to assist them against 
us in the Gulf of Mexico ? Will he attempt anything of this kind without 
the knowledge and connivance of England ? I say no more except to repeat 
that you may give me, perhaps, a useful hint or two from time to time, of 
what you hear and know. It is unnecessary for me to say that I shall keep 
sacredly confidential any thing you may say to me as such. 

1 shall not go into the subject of our war at all, save to say that 
it is to me an inconceivable idea that any man of average intellect or 
love of right can possibly justify this insurrection of the slave-holders. 
The attempt to destroy a prosperous, powerful and happy commonwealth 
like ours, merely that on its ruin might be constructed a slave-breeding, slave- 
holding confederacy, is one of the greatest crimes that history has recorded. 
In regard to the issue of the war, I don't entertain the slightest doubt, if 
foreign interference is kept off. If the slave-holders obtain the alliance of 
France, the war will of course be indefinitely protracted. If we are left to 
ourselves, I think with the miUion of men that we shall have in the field in 
the course of the month of October, and with a fleet of 12 or 15 first-class 
iron-clad frigates, which will be ready by that time, that the insurrection 
cannot hold out a great while longer. However, of that I am not sure. Time 
is nothing to God— nor to the Devil either, as to that matter. We mortals, 
creatures of a day, are very impatient. The United States Government is 
now fighting with the Devil, for the spirit of this slave-confederacy is nothing 
less. How long it will take us to vanquish it I know not. But that it will 
be vanquished completely I entertain no doubt whatever. I don't expect 
you to accept my views, but I thought it as well to state them. I am more 
anxious about the next three months than about anything that can hap- 
pen afterwards. Let me however warn you— in case you take an interest in 
the progress of our affairs— not to believe in Reuter's telegrams as in tha 
London Times. Their lies are stupendous, and by them public opinion all 
over Europe is poisoned. This is nothing to me. Their lies oan't alter the 
facts— I have other sources of information. But when I see how the tele- 
graph and the European press have been constantly worked for the interest 
of the secessionists, it does not surprise me to see the difficulty which honest 
people have in arriving at the truth, either in fact or in theory. Do you 
know your colleague, Mr. Dayton, U. S. Minister in Paris ? Let me recom- 
mend him to you as a most excellent and honorable man. Renewing all our 
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kindest regards to you and yours, believe me, my dear Bismarck, always 
most sincerely your old friend, 

J. L. Motley." 

To this letter there was no doubt a reply, but it is not published 
in any edition of the correspondence of Bismarck or of Motley. The 
first letter of the Prince to Motley is the one written at Berlin on 
April 17, 1863. In it the Prince begs Motley to write longer and 
oftener. He expresses his hatred of politics and regrets the ne- 
cessity of constantly keeping his attention fixed on them like that 
of the grocer on his figs, " affaire de metier." He is now Prus- 
sian Prime Minister, but the change from Frankfort to Berlin 
seems to have been that from the frying-pan to the fire. The 
Prussian Parliament he nicknames " The House of Phrases." "I 
am obliged," he writes, " to listen to particularly tasteless speeches 
out of the mouths of particularly childish and excited politicians." 
Poor Prince ! No one ever took more deep-sea soundings than 
he in the ocean of German political stupidity. " As Envoy," he 
laments, " I still feel like a gentleman — as Minister one is a Helot. 
I have come down in the world and hardly know how." The 
most sarcastic passage in the letter is where, speaking about the 
deputies scolding one another in the course of a debate concern- 
ing a subject about which they are agreed, he says that they are 
perfectly unanimous, but only fighting over the different reasons 
that make them so— "a quarrel about the Emperor's beard "(a 
senseless quarrel). "You Anglo-Saxon Yankees," he aods, "have 
something of the same kind also. Do you all know exactly why you 
are waging such furious war with each other ? All certainly do 
not know, but they kill each other cow amore; that's the way the 
business comes to them. Your battles are bloody, ours wordy. 
These chatterboxes really cannot govern Prussia. No view of 
politics but local ones, 'church steeple interests.'" Yet the Chan- 
cellor admits that the Germans taken singly are clever, and only 
foolish in the mass. 

In conclusion he says that he has written a stupid letter, but, 
like Pilate, " ' quod scripsi scripsi,' and the drops of my own ink 
will show you at least that my thoughts when left alone readily 
turn to you. I never pass by old Logier's house in the Friedrich- 
strasse without looking up at the windows that used to be orna- 
mented by a pair of red slippers, sustained on the wall by the feet 
of a gentleman seated in the Yankee fashion, his head below and 
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out of sight. I then gratify my memory with remembrances of 
the song of ' good old Colony times.'" 

These little touches more clearly prove the depth of the affec- 
tion of the German for the American than the most violent pro- 
testations could have done. What is that old song of Colony 
times ? Who wrote it and how do the other verses run ? Per- 
haps some reader will kindly answer. 

James Pemberton Geund. 

(To be Continued.) 



